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THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 


PRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 





No. IX. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145.] 


That Freemasonry was introduced into Scotland 
by those architects who built the abbyof Kilwinning 
is manifest, not only frem those authentic documents, 
by which the existence of the Kilwinning lodge has 
been traced back as faras the end of the fifteenth 
century, but by other collateral arguments, which 
amount almost to a demonstration. In every coun- 
try where the temporal and_ spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Pope was acknowledged, there was a continual 
demand, particularly during the twelfth century, for 
operative masons, proportional to the piety of the in- 
habitants, and the opulenee of their ecclesiastical 
establishments: and there was nokingdom in Europe 
where the zeal of the inhabitants for popery was more 
ardent, where kings and nobles were more liberal to 
the clergy, and where, of con »the church 
was more richly endowed, thag in and(a). The 
demand, therefore, for elegant drals and ingen- 
jous artists, must have been proportionably greater 
than in other counties, and that demand conld be 
supplied omy Ase the trading association on the 
continent. hen we consider, in adiition to these 
facts, that this association monopolized. the building 
of religious structures in Christendom; we are author- 
ised to conclude, that those numerous and elegant ruins 
which still adora the villages of Scotland, were erected 
by foreign masons, who introduced into this Island the 
custom of their erder(/b ). 

It was probab'y about this time, also, that Free- 
masonry was introduced into England; but, whether 
the English received itfrom the Scotch masons at 
Kilwinning, or from othe vethren who shad arrived 
from the continent. ther€ 1s no method ermining 
The Fraternity in England, however, in, that 
St. Alban, the Prot)-Martyr, wa first who 
brought masonry to Britain(c); that the brethren re- 
ceiveda charter from King Athelstane, and that his 
brother Edwin summoned all the lodges to meet at 
York, which formed the firstGrand Lodge of Eng-: 
Jand(d). But these are merely assertions, not only 
incapable of preof from authentic history, bat incon- 
sistent, also, with several historical events which rest 
upon indubitable evidence(c). In support of these, 
opinions, indeed, it is alleged, that no other lodge has 
laid claim to greater antiquity than that of York, 


The church possess:d above one ha'f of the property in the 
vince. Roberison’s History of Scotland, vol. 1 pp. 137, 65. 


869. 

(b)Zit is a curious fact, that one of those towns where there 
ie an elegant abby. which was builtin the twelfth century 
the author of this work has often beard that it was erected by a 
compeny of industrious men who spoke in a foreign language 
and lived separately from the town’s people. And storie- 
are still told about their petty quarrels with the inhabi- 


tants. 
{€) About the end of the third century, 


A. D. 926. Preston’s Illustrations of Masonry, p. 1 
’s Useand Abuse of Freemasonry, p. 51. Sanien 
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(e) Dr. Piot’s Natural Histery of Staffordshire chap. viii 
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and that its jurisdiction over the other lodges 
in England has been invariably acknowledged by the 
whole fraternity. But this argament only proves 
that York was the birth place of Freemasonry in Eng- 
land. It brings no additional evidence in support of 
the improhable stories about St. Alban, Athelstane, 
and Edwin. If the antiqnity of Freemasonry in Brit- 
ain can be defended only by the forgery of silly and 
uninteresting stories, itdoes net deserve to be defen- 
ded atall. Thosewho invent and propagate such 
tales, do not, sarely, consider that they bring discredit 
upon their order by the warmth of their zeal; and 
that, by supporting what is false, they debar thinking 
men from believing what.is true. 

After the establishment of the Kilwinning and York 
lodges, the principles ot Freemasonry were rapidly 
diffused throughout both kingdoms, and several lodg- 
es were erected in different parts of the island. As 
all these derived their authority and existence from 
the two mother lodges, they were likewise under their 
jurisdiction and control; and when any differences 
arose, which were connected with the art of building 
they were referredto the general meetings of the 
fraternity, which were always beld at Kilwinning or 
York. Jn this manner did Freemasonry flourish for 
a while in Britain, when it was completely abolished 
in every part ofthe world. Bat even here it was 
doomed to suffer a long and serigns decline, and to 
experience those alternate succeSsion of advancement 
and decay, which mark the history of every haman 
institution. And thotgh during several centuries after 
the importa‘ion of Freemasonry into Britain, the 
brethren of the order held their public assemblies, 
and were sometimes prohibited from meeting by the 
interference of the legislature, it can scarcely be said 
that it attracted general attention tillthe beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The causes of this re- 
markable retardation which the progress of masonry 
experienced, is by no means difficult to discover. In 
consequence of the iapostan privileges which the 
order received fr ie Church of Rome, many chose 
the profession © architeet, which, though at al! 
times, an honourable employment, was particularly 
in thedighest request during the middle ages. On 
this account, the body of operative masons increased 
to such a degree, and the rage, as weil as the ne- 
cessity of religious ed'fi-es, was so much dimini-hod 
thata more than sufficient number of honds could, 
at any time, be precured for supplying the demands 
of the church, and of pious individuals. And, as there 
was now no scarcity of architect, the very reason which 
prompted the church to protect the fraternity, no long- 
er existed; they, therefore, withdrew from them that 
patronage, and those favours which they had spon- 
taneously profered, and denied them even the liberty 
of holding their secret assemblies,—the unalienable 
privilege of every free-born community. But these 
were not the only cause which produced such a strik- 
ing change in the conduct ofthe church to the ma- 
sonic order. We have already mentioned, that the 
spirit of Freemasonry was hostile to the principles of 
the church of Rome. The intention of the one was 
to enlighten the mind; the ebject and policy of the 
other to retain it in ignorance. When Freemasonry 
flourished, the power of the church muat havedecayed 
Tbe jontoray of the latter, therefore was arroused; and 
as the civil power. in England.and Scotland, was 
almost always in the hands of ecclesiastics, the church 
and the state were both combined against the princi- 





ples and practice of Freemasonry. (f) Along with 
these causes, the domestic and bloody wars which 
convulsed the two kingdoms from the thirteenth to be 
to the seventeeth century, conspired ina great degree 
to produce that decline in the fraternity for which we 
have been attempthing to account. 

But notwithstanding these unfaveurable cireuw- 
stances, Freemasonry seems to have flourished, and 
attracted the attention of the public in the reign 
of Henry V1. who when a minor, ascended the throne 
of England in 1422. In the third yew of his reb n, 
indeed the parliament passed a severe act against the 
(raternity, at the instigation of Henry Beaufort, Bish- 
op of Winchester, who wasthen entrusted with the 
education of the young king. They enacted that ihe 
masons should no longer hold their chapters and an- 
nual assemblies; that those who summoned such 
chapters and assemblies should be considered as felons 
and that those who resorted te them should be fined 
and imprisoned(g). But it would appear that this 
act was never put in execution; for, inthe year 1429, 
about five years after it was framed a respectable lodge 
was held at Canterbury, under the patronage of t 
Arch Bishoy himself(h). When King Henry was able 
to take into kis own hands the government of his king- 
dom, and to form an opinion of his own respecting the 
use and tendency of the masonic fraternity, in order 
to atone for the rigorous conduct ot his parliament, he 
not only permitted the orderto hold their meetin 
without molestation, but homered the lodge.by his 
presence asa brother. Before he was initiated, how- 
ever, into the mysteries of the order, he seems to hayt 
examined with scrupulous care the nature of the m- 
stitution, and to have perused the charges and regula 
tions of the fraternity. as collected from their ancient 
records. These facts are contiined in a record written 
in the reign of his successor, Edward IV. and con- 
firmed by a manuscript in King Henry’s own hand 
writing, which is familiar to every person who hag 
studied the history of our order(i). This manuscript 
consists of questions and answer concerning the nature 
and tendency of Fremasonry and seems to be the re 
sult of the kings examination of some of the brethren 
before he became a member of the fraternity. lt wag 
procured from the Bodlean library by the celebrated, 
Mr. Locke, which was transmitted to the Earb of 


(f) Asa proofof the hostility ofthe church of Rome to seeret 
assticiations which pretended te enlighten the mind, was meme 
tioned (p 53. supra) its treatment of the Academy of Secrete 
insucuted in the sixteenth cemury for the advancement of Phy- 
sical Sciences. Whena local and temporary institution drew 
down the vengence of the Roman See, what must have been 
conduct to a lodge of masons?A farther account of the Academy 
of Secrets mav be found in Pricstly’s History of Vision vol. 2, 

(e) Henry Vi. chap. i. A.D. 1425. see Ruffhbead’s Statutes. 
Dr. Plot’s Natural History of Staffordshire, chap. viii. p; 3 

(h) Manuscript Register of William Molart, prior of Ca 
bury, p. 28. entitled, Liberatio generalis Dimini Gulielmi, pre 
oris Ecclesiaoe Christia Cantuarensis, erga festum natlis Done 
1429. In this register are inentioned the. names of the masters, 
wardens, and other memters of the lodge. 

(1) we have hitherto been careful to bring forward no facts upon 
the sule evidence ofthe records, or the opinions of Free- 
masons; such evidence, indeed, can never satisiy the ininds cof 
the uninitiated public. But whea the8e records contain fagts, 
the fabrication o. which could be of no service to he fi l, 
they may, in this case, beem‘itled to credit: or, when faecte 





which do reflect honor upon their d hy eve 
dence from another quarter, the wity_of the record 
them to a still greater degree of credit. With respect 1o” 


facts mentioned in the text, We have not merely the 


Of the record 4nd manuseript alluded tu, but we have th 
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Pembroke, with several explanatory notes(j). In the | 
title of the ntanuscript, it is said to have been faithful-| 
ty copied from the hand writing of King Henry = 
by John Leland, antiquarian, who, according to Mr 
Locke, was the celebrated antiquary of that name who}, 


lived in the sixteenth century, and was appointed bY | stature. strong and coarsely made, with harsh and se- 
King Henry VIL. at the dissolution of monasteries, t©| vere features, indicative, however, of mach natural 
search for, and save such books as_ were _worthy of] sagacity and depth of thought. His eyes were gray 
preservation. As this manuseript was originally prin-| sq pierciug. 
ted at Frankfort, I was led to inquire what grounds) fo stnres. 


there were for believing that the explanatory ootes.) “Tis manner of speaking, when he had the pnrpose 
aud the letterte the Earl of Pembroke which accom 


: - : , to make himself distinctly understood, was energetic 
pany it were the proluc'ion of Mr. Locke. But 3) aq foreible, though neither graceful nor eloquent,— 
found that this had aniformly been taken for granted) 4 man could on such occasion put his meaning ‘no 
hy every writer on the sub’ect, though the c nite pereret fewer and more decisive words, 
is not mentioned in the folio edition of Mr. Locke S/ happened, he had a mind to play the orator, for the 
works.: The style of the letter however, and the acute-|ienefit of the people’s ears, with out enlightening 
ness of the annotations, resemble so mach that philos their understanding, Cromwell was wont to veil his! 
ipher’s manner of writing, and the letter is pr descript-| meaning, or that which seemed to be his meaning, in 
ive of Mr. Loeke’s real situation at the time when! such a mist of words, surrounding it with so many 
it was written, that it is impossible to deny their authen- exclusions and exceptions, and fortifying it with such 
ticity. In the letter itself, which is dated 6th May), labyrinth of parent yes, that though one of the 
1696, Mr. Locke remarks that he composed the yee most shrewd in England, he was perhaps one of the 
for the sake of Lady Masham, who was become very |most unintellieble speakers that ever perplexed an 
fond of masonry, and that the manuscript had so much) sidiene>. tla: 'o ig been said by the historian. 
excited his own curosity, that he _was determined tO! that a collection of the Pretector’s speeches wou'd| 
enter into the fraternity the next time he went to Lom) jake, with a few exceptions, the most nonse isica’ 
don, which, he adds, will be very soon. Now Mr-}hook in the world: but he ought to have added, that 
Locke was at this time residing at Oates, the country) sothing could be more nervous, concise. and intel- 
seat of Sir Frances Masham, as apnears by one of — ligible, than what he really iutended should be under- 
Fetters to Mr. Molyneaux, which is dited Oates, March | stood. 
30th, 1696: and it appears, that he actnally went ') It was also remarked of Cromwell, that though 
Bondon a short time a‘ter the 6th of May; for another |born ofa good family, both by father and mother, and 
letter to thesame gentleman is dated, London - 21 although he had the usual opportanities of edacation 
July, 1696(4). Notwithstanding these facts, Dr. Plot jand breeding, connected with sach an advantage, the 
* maintains that Freemasonry was not puronized bY! fanatic democratic ruler could never acquire, or else 
King Henry VI.(¢) and that those who h ive supported | 4). Jained 10 practice the courtesies usually exercised 
#different opinion, were ignorant of the laws and). none the higher elasses, in their intercourse with 
, ehronicles of their awn country. Dr. Plot may have) o.ch other. His demeanour was blunt, andsometimes 
‘been’a good chemist and natural historian, but when! i she be term’d clownish, yet therewas in his language 
¢ our readers hear upon whit foundation he has estab-| and manner, a force and energy corresponding to his 
v bished his opinion, they will ageee with usin thinking) characier, which impressed awe, if not impose a respect: 
that he was a bed logician. He observesathat an act! iid there was even times when that dark and subtle 
was passed in the king's minority, prohibiting all gen | spirit expanded itself, so as almost to conciliate af- 
éral assemblies and chaptersof Freemasons, and that) fection, ‘The turn forhumoar, which displayed itself 
.as this act was not repealed till 1592, by 5th Elizabeth, hy fits, was broad, and of a low, character, Some- 
$¢hap 4. it was impossible that Freemasonry could be} thing, there was in his disposition congenial’¢o that 
patronized in the sane reign in which it was ag 2 his countrymen; a contempt of folly, a hatred of 
‘ted. The fact is, that the act was not repealed by 5th | affectation, and a dishke of ceremony, which joined 
‘Blizabeth, chap. 4. whichdoes not contain a single)... the strong intrinsic qualities of sense and courage: 
“word about Freemtsons. If Dr. Plot’s argument. | 


. : ; ae Pree }made him in many respects not an unfit representative 
therefore, proves any ‘hiny, it wonld prove that Pree-\ + the Dem: r cy of Eng! ni. 








CHARACTER. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 





nown, in no way prepossessing. He was of middle 


~ect 








The figure of Oliver Cromwell was, as is generally streets. 


| nothing. 


his nose large in proportion to his other) »,, put youa 


| but she won't. 
| gan; it’s much easier to learn,” 
| music, so [ left my mother to try and get some work; 


But when, as it often| 





‘masonry has not been patronise| since the reign of| His religion must always be a subject of much 
“Henry VI. for that act has never yet been repealed. | doubr, and probably of doubt which he himself could 
‘ “But supposing that it was repealed , the prohibitory | hardly have cleared up. Ungqaestionably there was 
estatnte in Henry's reign micht never have been in ex-| 4 time in his life when he was sincerely enthusiastic, 

etution, isas very often; and Dr. Plot himself re-|..4 when his natural temper, slightly subject to hy-! 

marks that the act Sth Elizabeth was not observed. pocondria, was strongly agitated by she same fanatic-| 

‘Tt is plain, therefore, that instead of bieng impossible) ion, which influenced so many persons of the time. 

-itishighly probable that King Henry patronized the} On the other hand, tWere were periods during his 

fravernity. Whenthev were persecuted by his parlia political career. when we certainly do him justice i a 

* ment, he was only three years of age, and could neith- \charging him wi h hypocritical affectation. Weshall| 

+ @r approve nor disapprove of its sentence: and it) probaly judge him and others of the of the same age, 

# was very nataral, when he come to the years of mat-| most truly, if we suppese that their relizious profes- 

urity, that he shon!d andoa deed which his parliament} gion. were partly influential o their own breast, partly! 

‘had dishonourably done. assumed in compliance with their own interest. And) 

c' so ingenious is the human heart in deceiving itself 

a3 well as others, that it is probable néither Cromwell! 
himself, nor those making similar pretensions to 

"(9 This Manuscript was first printed at Frank‘ort in #748, ans distinguished piety, could exactly have fixed the) 

saegmardsrevpein odin the Lond | Grutlcwaa’s vue 2m (| yoint not at which theit enthusiasm terminated, and| 
av, Ox ord, 1772, vol. i pp 96, 104. Appen ix, No. vin; a Pes | ther hypocrisycommenced; or rather, it was a point 

ton's (lustrations of Masunry, p- 10. and in Dermout’s Atumtn| not fixed’ in itself, but fluctuating with the state of 

Reto, p. xiv. health, of good and bad fortune, of high or low spir- 


| 








{To BF CONTINUED] 











(k) Locke's works, folie, vol 3. 


























”* (!) Naty ecl Historo of Statfdshire,cap visi. p81 its, affecting the individual at the period; 
7 . MISCELLANY. __ 

; Tt is remarked by some writer that excess of cere- SCENE IN A POLICE OFFICER. 

: 


mony shows want of good breeding.” This is true. 
re is nothing so tie thlesome aa overdone polite- 

. it ig worse than an overdone beef steak. A true-| were covered b th cos one of unbles in- 
fy well bred man makes every p*rson round him feel at) en, rhe eeeel aniforte er the yeonke pies Tee 
b my: he does not throw civilities abou! him with a sho-| ¢: imes of which he was acensed were mendicity and 

) pee Sailer There in a bundle, as he would hay | vagabondage. 
with a ork, ere ia no evil under thesun more} President, You hadno regular occupation itsee 

. datolerable than ultra po! tenes, = 80 you went a-begging? _— "7 





A cHtLp, of ten years old, of a mild and interesting 
countenance, was placed at the bar. His meacre limbs 








him 


- 






Child. 1 have an occupation, but I don't like it, and 
would rather do something “else. 

President. What is your occupation then? 

Child. 1 was a musician. I played the organ in the 
It's tiresome to be all day long twisting a han- 
die, and hearing the same tunes. And then, instead 
of amusing people, it only vexes them, and one gets 
I'd rather be a carpenter, or any thing else. 
President. Very well have youasked your parents 
pprentice toa trade? 

Cuild. Vve asked my mother twenty times to do so, 
She says to me, “Go and play the or- 
ButI don't like the 


but people said I was too little; so | begged for a_half- 
penny to buy myself some bread, and lay down to sleep 
uoder the gateway. 

A dry masculine woman here made her appearance. 
She was arrayed in avolumizous cap, plentifully ad orn- 
e] with y: How ri’ boos. Sheadvanced towards the bar, 
dert nga threatening look at the little malefactor, who 
assumed a sulky mien, and began to roll his red cap be- 
tween his hands. ‘This was Madame Papelon, the mo- 
ther of the boy, and she immediately began in a sour 
and shrill voice:—*Look atthe ligle vagahond, who 
dares to rebel against the author of his life, and pre- 
tends to teach me what is best for him! Where's the 
re-p-ct which every honest son owes in Franee to his 
virinous and legitimate parents?” 

President. Why do you refuse to give your son a 
trade? 

W min. Ihave given him something better; I have 
trught him one of the arts, the art of his father and of 
his moth r—a noble and glorious ari—the art of music. 
But the little wretch refuses ta take to it, and would ra- 
ther be a mechanic, it seems, than an artist. Little 
fool! 

Child. A pretty artist, to twist an organ from morning 
till night! Oh, ‘tis so tiresome. If itwas only a spit 
I might learn to be a cook one day, and get a place as 
kitchen hov when T wasa bit bigger. 

Wor an. (witha look of the most profound contempt). 
If it isn ( enough to make heaven and earth blush to 
hearsuch sentiments. } 

President. These@are honourable sentiments, und it 
is you who ought to blush 

‘Woman. (in uter astonishment). 
thatvon say? T! 

President Yes, you. The child; young as he is, 
feels the want of learning something that may enable 
him to ge‘ a livelihood, and you oppose so excellent an 
impu!se, wishing him to continue a wretched™-pursuit, 
which can only lead him to become a beggar and xu 
vagabond, 

Wman. Well,to be sure! Asif one hadn'ta h- 
cene from the police to sing in the streets. The king 
h mself can’t prevent one from singing, norfrom making 
one’s -on sing if one likes. M. Papelon chooses his 
off oring to be a musician,, and I choose it too. There's 
no law, there’s no law, I say. to prevent it. 

Presi /ent.. Your child h en arrested as a vaga- 
bond, he is aminor, and the law authorises the tribunal 
to A 


Hey? What is 





Womar. The child is no minor as long ashis father 
lives | k vow the law as well as you, andinsist on ha- 
v ng my boy. 

1 veonten'. He shalibe given up to you if you prom- 
ise to put him apprentice to a trade. 

Woman. Oh. that Papelon was here! 
know how to obtain justice. 
houl!d just happen to be on his circuit through the pro- 
vinces' 

Presiden’. Will you engage todo what justice re- 
quires of you! 

Womar. The most I can do isto buy a monkey for 
Will that satisfy you? 

Chi 1. No, 1 don’t wanta monkey, I want to learn to 
revd and write. 

1” man. What need have you of learning to read, 
you lille ragamuffin, as Jong asIcan teach you your 
sones? 

Cid Well but I won't sing. 

President. The court acquits yoar chief, and by vir- 
tue of (he power which the law gives us, we shall order 
that oe be edacated till the age of sixteen, in the prison 


sc he al. 
There 


C '/ (ina tone ot reproach to his mother), 
Mad ime Papelon was most vociferous in her. exclae 


He would 


Im tal of that; now I shall tearn something. 


How unfortunate that he 
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mations against the wise decision of the magistrate, till |Salaries, and wonder at their; robbing you. me 
one of the municipal guards took her by the arm and |to bed whea you are tired and sleepy, because “it is not 
led her out of the office. “Yes, I'm going.” she ex- bed time."* ‘To make yoar servants tells lies for you, 
<Jaimed, half choked with rage, but I shall go this in- and afterwards be angry because they tell lies for them- 
stant to my poet, and crder him to draw up an appeal |selves. To tell your own secrets, and believe other 
against this revolting sentence.” people will keep them. To render a man service vol- 

ba Alin ‘untarily, and expect him to be grateful for it. To ex- 
‘pect to make people honest by hardening them in a jail, 
—_ rand afterwards sending them a !rift . the means 
The editor of the New York Star thus feelingly ef getting work. To fancy a thing iS cheap beeause 


~ HOME. 





lengh of time, contibuting to hisaged father, and provi- 
ding’ag va day of need.” Reader, how much may 
be donewith fivepence aday, 


Maruew Carey Anp nis Wire.—It would be well, 
if young men starting in business, would take heed to 
the good advice conveyed by the example of Mr. Ca- 
rey and his wife, as displayed in the biographical notice 
contained in the last number of the Merchant’s Maga- 
zine and Commercial Review. It appears from this 





discourses of, and beaut fuly illustrates domestic happi- 
ness. 


alow @ice is asked for it. To say that a man is cha-|that Mr. Carey married a Miss Flahaian, the daughter 
\ritable because he subseribes te an hospital. ‘To keep jofa highly respectable citizen of Philadelphia, who, 
\a dog er a cat on short allowdnee, and complain of its |like thousands of others, was ruined by his devotion 


He who ‘temvers the wind to the shorn lamb.’— being a thief. To degrade human nature inthe hope 
who canses the dew to descend, and the eatth to bring of improving it. To praise the beauty of a woman's 
forth its fruits, will provide for each created being. hair before you know whether it did not once belong 
The plac: on earth left vacant by death is supr led by to somebodyelse. To expect that your tradespeople 
the hirth of the living. Let Man be only industrious will give you long creditif they generally see you in 
and fruzal, trust to Providence for bread, and his shabby clothes. ‘lo arrive at the age of fifty, and be 
children will not want. How ony married Men have surprised at any vice, folly, or absurdity, their fellow- 
been saved from ruin—from being plunged into bad creatures may be guilty of. i 
habits, wanton extravagance, and debrsed pleasure by ied. AE a < es 
the sacred te: which isin wife and children? How many | BROKER. 
unhappy dissensions have been reconciled between | . —_— 

Man and wife, through the powerful influence of at-| The origin of this word is contested some derive it 
tachment to their offspring! How marly crimes have fromthe French broyer, “to grind; others from broca- 
been prevented by parents, from apprehension of en- ‘der, tocavilor riggle; others deduce broker froma 
tailing their infamy on their ch Mren! When we see trade brofen, and that from the Soxon broc, *  misfor- 
married persons unhappy, avoiding each other, and tune,” which is often the true reason ofa man’s break- 
indulging in perpetual jars, how frequently do wetrace,ine. In which view, a broke: is a bre en trader, by 
the cause to their having no children! What can be | misfortune; and it is said that none but such were for- 
more tratifying to the just pride ef parents, than see- merly adwitted to that employment. The Jews, Ar 
ing the tender flower, “ their bed connubial grew,” menians, and Banians are the chiefbrokers throughont 
unfoldinz its beauties, and ghrowimg around them its, most parts of the Levant and the Indies. In Persia, 
rich pe fumes: or in rearing the tender plant, until it all affairs are transacted by a sort of brokers, whom 
becomes a noble tree: watered by care and watchful they call “dela’i. e. “great talkers." Their form 
attention? When in sickness, who smo ths your pi!- of'contraet in buying and selling is remarkable, being 
low—whose hand presses more affectionately overjdone in the profoundest silence, only by touching 
your fevered brow than ‘s? And when on each other's fingers: —The buver, loosening his pame- 
the confines of eternity, “we enfold in our)rin,or girdle.spreadsit on its knee;and heand the seller, 
parting embrace and pa jon more affection having their h inds underneath. bythe intercourse o 
ately tian our childg san bemore desolate the fingers, mark the price of pounds, shillings, &e. 
than age sinking in Mamourned, solita- demanded, offered, and at length agreed on. When 
ry, and childless? our mothers in the seller takes the buyer's whole hand, it denotes a 
in [srael pray to the Do rom them the curse thousand, andas many times he squeezes it, as many 
of barreness? Bo ee NS ag thousand pagods or roupees, according to the species 

1 was never more Pwith the beautiful in question demanded; when he only takes the five fin- 
results of a well gave ie, than ona recent! gere, it denotes five hundred: and when only one, one 
occasion in my own family. mong the anniversa-|handred; taking only halfafinger,to the second joint 
ries of joytul events and Providential blessings, to be denotes fifty: the small end of the finger, to the first 
gratefully remembered and celebrated, first in impor- joint, stan ts for ten. 
tanee is my wedding day—the day which, of all oth-| ES See CAGES oat 
ers. iene our relations in life. My little ones al- A SAVING OF FIVEPENCE A-DAY. 
ways kept conut of the arrival of that day as their PRB of : 
jubilee; oad in their holiday attire, with smiling, jo-| At 2 late meeting in Birmingham of a Total- Abstin- 
cand faces th*yeame from school to offer their con-|ence Society. the following statement was made by a 
gratulations, and celebra‘e the anniversar.y One spoke | working coach-painter, who was called on his turn to 
a now pice: and another had a new songz; a third, Speak on the subject of temperance. “fle had made 
some offering of a flower or some compliment: and |® few calculations, which he wished to communicate, 
when the whole six, with rosy. cheeks and sparkling | With the view of showing the pecumary benefithe had 
eyes surrounded the dinner table, andthe hoya arose | derived during the four years he had been a tetotal 
with their glass of foaming champaign (an in- | member. Previons to that time he had been in the 
dulgenee granted but oncea year) to drink to the long | Practice of spending, on an average. in intoxicating 
Kife and.eontinned happiness of their father and moth- | rink, fivepence per day, or £7, 12s 1d. per annum, 
er and when looking on the comfort which surroun-| 204 which iv four years would amount to £30, 8s 4d. 
ded them. their hale and hearty appearance, the well, He would now shaw how this sum had been expended 
spread board, and the family party around it, who during the four years he hal abstained from all intexi- 
could desist from returning thanks to the Giver of all ,Cating drinks. First, it had enabled him to allow an 
Good. for his bountiful and manifold blessings, in hav- | 22¢d father £3,5s. per annum towards his rent, orin the 
ng rejected these images around us, in health, in hap- four years, £13. Secondly, he had entered a benefit 
piness, and in comfort; and who afforded the means /%°C!#ty. and paid one shilling and sevenpence per week 
giving them instruction, and “daily bread?” ior £4, 2s, 4d, per annum. or £16, 9s, 4d. for the four 

SRT me os te 5 iy tet yeti years. For this payment he secured the following ad- 
ABSURDITIES. vantages, namely, in case of his being disabled from 
— dying his accustomed work by illness or accident, the 

To attempt to borrow money on the pleaof extreme society will pay him eighieen shillings per week, until 
poverty. ‘Io lose money at play, and then fly inte a/restored in health: in case of death, his widow or 
passion about it. To ask the publisher of a new pe- rightful heir is entitled to a bonus of $9, besides half 
riodical how many copies he sells per week. To ask the amount paid into the society by the deceased up 
a wine merchant how old hiswineis. To make your-'to the time of hia death, with the interest due thereon. 
selfgenerally disagreeable, and wonder that nobody Thirdly, it left him four shillings and ninepence per 
will visit you, ualessthey gain some palpable advan- annum, or nineteen stuyllings for the four years, to be 
tage by it. To get drunk, and complain the next expended in temperence publicatio.s I might fur- 
morning ofa headache. Tospend your earning on ther be added, that whenthe sumof 54, had been paid 
Nquor, and wonder that you won't have a fire till No- into the society's funds, no further payment would be 
vember. ‘To suppose that reviewers generally read required, that the contributor would be entitled to all 


















~ more than the title-page of the works they praise or benefits before enumerated; medicine attendence were 


condemn. To judze of people's piety by thei: attend-| ncluded in the arrangement. His brother, a coach- 
ratice atchurch, Tokeep your clerks on miserable jemith, has pursued the same course, for the same 


i clare it.’ 


to the cause of the principles of the Revolution, 

She had no dowry but that of pradence, intelligence, 
and industry, and these are far richer than any othes 
that can be bestowed. She had united herself ta a 
man whose whole fortune consisted ofa few hundred 
dollars worth of furniture, and some back numbers of 
his magazine, comparatively valueless as soon as the 
work was abandoned. But whatofthai’? Both hag- 
bamd and wife had minds filled with good common 
sense, They had no false pride to retard their efforts. 
They were persevering and economical, and togethe» 
they resolved to make their way in the world. “We 
early,” says the husband, “formed a determination: fo 
indulge in no unnecessrry expense and to mount 
ladder so slowly, as to run no risk of having to rel | 
What asalutary example is here written in one sentence 
|for the young ofourday! How altered is the mode 
lof beginning the marriage life now a days. Large 
debts, routes and rounds of fashion, are at ence launch- 
ed into, the young couple live on, so long as petty 
shifts, contrivances and expedients will sustain them 
and the. sink into homeless misery, from which per- 
chance, they never recover. 

Ascholarof Dr. Busby'’s coming into a parlor 
where the doctor had laid downa fine bunch of grapes 
for his own eating, takes it up and said aloud, «I pub- 
lish the banns between these grapes and my mouth; if 
any one knows any just cause or impediment wh 
these two ghould not be joined together, let them de- 
The doctor being in the next room, over- 
heard all that was said: and coming into the school, he 
ordered the boy who had eaten the grapesto be ta- 
ken up, or as it was called, HonseD on another boy's 
back; but before he proceeded to the usual disei« 
pline, he cried out aloud, as the delinquent had dour, 
‘I publish the banns between my rod, and this boy's 
back; if any one knows any just cause or impedi- 
ment why these two should not be joined, let them 
a ‘I forbid the banns,’ cried the hoy. Why. 

the doctor. ‘Because the parties are not agreed 

the boy. Which answer so mueh pleased the 

tor, who liked to find any readiness of) wit in hig 
scholars, that he ordered the boy to be set down. 


A Gone ‘Coon. I'ma gone ‘coon, implies ‘Tam 
distressed—or ruined—or lost.’ I once asked the ort- 
gin of this expression, and. was very gravely tol® 
as follows: . 

‘There is a Captain Martin Scott in the Unite 
States army who is a remarkable shot with a rifle— 
He was raised, I believe, in Vermount. His frome 
was so considerable throngh the State, that even the 
animals where aware of it. He went out one morning 
with his rifle and spying a raccoon upon the upper 
branches ofa high tree, brought his gun to his shoul- 
der, when the raccoon perceiving it, raised his paw 
for a parley,‘] beg your pardon, mister,’ said the rae 
coon, very politely; but may ! ask of you if your name 
is Scott?’ . 

* -Yes,’ replied the captain. 

* *Martin Scott’ centinued the raccoon. 

* +Yes,’ replied the captain. 

**Captain Martin Scott?’ still continued the animal. 

**Yes replied the Captain, ‘Captain Martin Scott? 

‘On? then,’ says the animal, +I may just as well 
come down, for I'm a gone "Coon. ' 


‘Tue Naventy Prace.'—A Scotch paster recog- 
nised one of his fetnale parishoners sitting by the wide 
of the road a little fuddied. ‘Will you just help me 
up with my bandle, gude mon? said she as he stopped, 
‘Fie, fie, Janet,’ cried the paster, ‘to see the like-o” 
you in sic ablight;do you kuow where all drunkards 
go!’ Ay, sure,’ said Janet, ‘they just go whar a drop 
o’ gude drink is to be got,’ 
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passed. I thought you would chile me fo negli 


fiir, which is 





ORIGINAL TALE. 
For the American Masouie Register and Littrery Gompanion. | 
THE HERETIC. ® 


“Twas the hour of twilight—in the bright cli me 4 
Italy. Who that has ever seen an Italian sky at sun-| 
set,—can describe itn? The bright 
crimson and purple reflected from the setting sun and 
falling on the varied landscape of that sweet clime, | 
forms a scene on which the imagination might long | 
dwell with delight. ‘The last rays of that beautiful In- 


assemblage of | 


minary were gilding the castle wherein resided the! 


noble Count Flodoardo. The light streams gently | 


through an open lattice in the back part of the castle, 
f furnished.—|so well hecame her sister's; 


and-discovers a ladei’s boudior richly 
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gave almost astern cast to her countenance. She 
was generally pale, but it was rather the “the paleness 
of high thought,” than of sickness. Her bro.d high 
brow where “intellect had set its seal,” was placid 
as the summer's sky of her own bright clime.— 
Nor had nature bestowed all upon the Casket, without 
enriching the gem within; she was as intelligent and 
noble minded as she was heautiful. 

Corolie was a bright joyous creature with laughing 
black eyes and Grecian lips, which slightly parting, 
disclosed teeth 6f unrivalled whiteness. Her com- 
plexion was derk and rich and her raven hair @luster- 
ed around a pair of lovely shoulders, and fell in shining 
ringlets to her slender waist. Shewas generous and 
noble to a fault, but lacked that dignity which 
ife to her seemed a 


TERARY COMPANION. 






‘Nay, nay my daughter, 
Count your hand, and welcome him to our fair coun- 
try.” : = 

“She coldly presented her white hand, and murmar- 
ed-afew almost unintelligible words, and then turned 
away. The Pole followed her with his eyes, until ac- 
cepting the offered arm of her cousin, Signor Frances- 
co Cordona, mingled with the crowd. 

A week had passed during which time Peloski saw 
the Lady Aurelia every evening, either atthe assem- 
blies of her father, or those given by their noble neigh- 
bors. He marked herhaughty mien, buat his dis- 
cerning eye soon saw that she wore it as a mask to 
silence the gay aud flippant young flatterers that 
would otherwise have surrounded her, and beneath it 
were all those gentler qualities that should adorn her 


A female form of perfect symmetry is seate] near the long bright dream of bliss; foralwaysof a happy tem-! sey. 


window with her arm resting on a m irble table, 
: eo 

her face buried in hersmill white han 1. The 

of the apartment opens, and a lighter icefal young girl | 


door | 


: ifteen summers attired in arobe of white|assembliesof the Count Flodoardo none approached ; j it of 
of perhaps fifteen I think his queer suit 


velvet beautifully embroidered,bounds in the room an 1 
exclaims— P 

“What! Aurelia, not dressed yvet—ather has twice | 
summoned us to the saloon, and T have been impa 
tiently waiting for you to eallat my chamber as you 
gence; yet here I am, qnite ready, while my 
punctual sister has not yet doffed her robe of the afier 
noon.” 

“ Carohe,” said Aurelia, shaking back her tresses 
that she might look in her sister's face, * has Conn 
Peloski arrived !” 

Corolie’s mi-vical laugh 
chamber, ass!:e exclaimed. 


resounded thronzh th> 
“This from our dignified 


ister” bat suddenly cheeking herself why Aurelia 
eee ails you ; [| declare your cheeks are almost sear 
let, and your eves they are so very bricht. [verily 


believe you have fallen: mlove withthe Connt. a] 
that too without eversee ng him. Don yourb 
and arrange vour brown tresses and in the mean while 
I will descend to the sa'oon and acconnt for your ab- 
scence to my father by telling him that you had fallen 
asleep before your mirror while surveving y@ur charms, 
and I have justawakened you—mind you, PH nor 
give one glance of these eves which the young 


“strobe 


cavaliers swear are a0 bewirching, to the Count 
lest first impressions may not be easily worn 
off.”” 


And away the. mischievous girl bounded like a 
young fawn, leaving Aureli:to her own vapleasant 
thoughts. 

The father of these maiden:, the noble Count Flo 
doardo had inherited from alonz train of ancestors 
with their name, immense werith. Born andheed in 
Italy, its peculiar religion ho! been instilled im his 
mind.almost when an infant upon his mother’s bosom 
It had grown with his growth. and strengthened with 
his strength, so that at the aze of seventy he was as 
bigeted a religionist,as coulibe found im Italy. He 
not only reverenced but love! the papal See, with a 

ion amounting te idolatry. When about twenty 
ve years of age, he had unite! himselfto a daughter 
of the house of Rolandi. She wasin every way wor 
thy of the affection he lavishingly bestowel upon her 
Ia ten years, rendered short to them hy the happiness 
of a wedded life, she was snatched away by the relent 
Jess hand of death, ere time had imprinted his ful! 
finger on. her lovely form. The Count mourned her 
foss as her worth deserved, but still in the prime of 
life, without an heir to his vast wealth, he determined 
to make an effort to shake off the gloom.that surround 
ed him, and find a worthy object on which he migh 
again centre his affections. Ina few years he paid 
his addresses to a lady of respectable tho.gh not no 
ble family, and was accepted. They were, married 
and the lovely maidens we have introduced to our 
readers, were her children. But how vain is all earth 
ly happiness, she too made the spirit land her home 
goon after the birth of Corotie. 

As we have before stated, Count Fledoardo love: 
his religion and its Head above all else in the known 

+ Next in his affec ions came his lovely daugh 
ters. The lady Aurelia, resembled her mother both 
in personal beauty, and the endowments of her mind 
She was now just twenty. Her complexion was very 
rarely seen in Italy : her eyes, the deep- 
ost blue fringed with jetty lashes, and an expression 


and! perament, she flung away thebitter and only tasted the| 


sweets of life. 
Among the young nobles that crowded the _ brilliant 


the lady Aurelia with the language of love; not that 
her beauty was unregarded by thembut they felt an 
awe in her presence unaccounted for even by them- 
selves. One of those gallant epithets which almost 
invariably ealls a blush of gratified pride to a 
yonng maiden’s cheek, was met by her with coldness, 
ind a look of gentle reproof in her deep searching 
“yes. 

Things were in this position when it was ru- 
moured that a young Polish nobleman, the 
Count Poloski, had taken up his residence in Italy and 
vas to appear ata grand entertainment given hy the 
Connt. 

We left Aurelia in her apartment a prey to unplea- 
sant thoughts, and thereader perhaps will guess 
the cause by her own unguarded words to Coro- 
lie. 

“Ah!” thonrght she, ‘how foolish | have been to 
»etray myself to that wild girl, bat what are my feel- 
ngs?) I know hom not inyself surely txe th: urht of 
he Connt, a pertectgtranger whom [hove never be- 
hold, could not so have excited me. Where is now 
my self possession? all—all has left me, and Aurelia 
“lodoardo, the stately woman who has seen princes at 
her feet and rejected them with scorn, is prepared to 
love an unknown foreigner.—O! no it cannot be, I will 
strive to regain my self: possession and none shall knew 
my weakness.” 

She crossed the apartment and placed her hand ona 
amall silver bell, n recollecting herself, she said ‘no 
! shalbbetray by wr or look my feelings—I'll he my 
»wn tire woman this time,” and braiding the abund int 
t-essea, she fastened the plait in a coil upon her head 
19 she was wont to wear it, and placed on her white 
»row a coronet of pearls; then hastily throwing over 
her shoulders a robe of pale blue satin confined it to 
ier waist, with a girdle wrought with the same gems, 
that east their soft lightamong her braidedha'r. She 
‘urned to the mirrorand the high born beauty saw an 
mage there reffected, that might well have become 
in empress; then with a palpitating heart descended 
othe saloon. All there'was life and beauty—innn- 
nerable lamps, suspended from the ceiling, reflected 
‘heirlight on the richly wrought and profusely orna- 
nented sofas and divans. Statues of Grecian and 
Roman architecture crowned with the mos* rare and 
veautiful exotics, were placed around the vast apart- 
nent. Tables of the most curious workmanship 
troaned under the costly viands with which they were 
‘aden—in short all that wealth could procnre 
‘vad been prepared by the Count to entertain his 
reds. 

Murmurs of admiration ran through the crowd as 
the Lady Aurela entere.. She heeded them not, 
but cast an anxious glance around, and blushed as she 
heheld a tall young foreigner of noble bearing, stand- 
ig beside her father ; then with a quick nervous mo- 
i»n compressed her lips which gave almost an air of 
‘anghtiness to her face. The count came forward 
1 fow steps, and ina tone of gentle reproof chid- 
*lher for tardiness; then taking her hand said, 


} 


“Allow me my daughter to present you to the 
ount Peloski, from Poland, who having as it 
vere only caught a glimpse of our country and its 
‘tir daughters; has resolved to take up his residence 
‘vere for some time and become better acquainted: with 

them.” 





of hauteur about her smalland finely fi ¢-ned mouth, 


The lady bowed haughtily. 


* Well, Aurelia what do you think of your hand- 
some foreigner” said Francesco, asthey were pacing 
the splendid satoon one evening. “For my part I 
velvet clasped with such 
Superb diamonds, savors too much of display.— 
| I wonder ifhe always wears suchapparel, or whether he 
| is dressed thus in Italy,to captivate its dark-eyed dauge- 
ters. 

*T surely cannot answer for him,” said she endeav- 
oring to speak carelessly, and “forcing a smile, 
* but pray cousin reach me a boquet from Flora’s gar- 
land ; for certainly she can spare one.” 

He steppedlightly on the pedestal, and showered 
upon the marble floor a profusion of the lovely 
flowers that were entwined around the statue.— 
The lady culled from them her favorites, and the cou- 
sins passed on. 

“Come” said Franceseo, let us join that greup yon- 
der. See! the Lady Palmero beckons us, and ag 
1 live. those splendideyes of the Count grace her 
coterie. . 

* No, Francegeo I have no desire to do so, but I will 
not detain you if You wish to go, said she relinquishing 
his arm. 

Farewell themmy stately consin, for in 
[ amalmost wearied of thy ea 
brow : ab! you need not frown, 

When Fran ; ft her, 


and opening a 


truth 

‘ed air and haughty 
he truth.” 

crossed the saloon 

Splendid apartment, 
she entered an ‘a low embroidered 
ottamen. She ha ‘Some time, lost in 
thought, and reckless ofthe time tliat flew by, when 
she heard her name pronounced in a low mnsical tone; 
she raised her eyes, and to her utter aston!shment, be- 
held the Polish Count with his beaming eyes fixed up- 
on her witha degree of admiration, which brought the 
color to her pale cheek. 

“Why this intrusion Count Peloski?” 

“Pardog me, noble lady” said the Pole respectfully. 
“Twas not aware you were here—the saloon is so 
crowded, and seeing the door only partially closed” [ 
theught [would enter and breathe the fresh air, 
and was about to retire when I first saw it occupied. 
But tell me who sweet lady would be contenteds with 
one glance at thy noble beauty?” 

She fixed her dark blue eyes intently 
face, and he read on her pale brow repruof 











said— — * 
“[ have a mirror that tells me all I wish to knoW" a- 
bout my person.” 
. _ . . . ” * > 


Two long hours had flown, and still the Count lin- 
gered. ‘The trown had passed from off the lady's brows, 
and no attempt was made to withdraw the snowy hand 
that rested in his; the conversation had taken a gen- 
tler turn, and kindred beings understood each 
other. 

We shall be miased from the saloon if we tarry 
longer,” said Aurelia rising, . 

They entered together, and the sweet contented ex- 
press‘on. that shone in the eyes of the tady, was mark- 
ed by all; the violets of her boquet had disappeared, 
and those placed in the besom of the Count certainly 
resemb'ed the trnants. 

Day, weeks, and months had rolled by. In the 
Lmean time Peloski had demanded the hand of the 
Lady Aurelia. Ths old Count previous to his 
marriage had travelled through a greater part of Bu- 
rope, and while. in. Poland, had heen received and treat- 


of their untarnished name, which descended to 





ill you not give the’ 








ed as his rank deserved by the family who were proud. 
had : 
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a 
them by a long line of ancestors; aad this Fredrico 
Peloski and a younger brother who was now in Po- 
land were the last seions of that nohie race—and it is 
not to be wondered at that the old Count received his 
proposals not only with acquiesence but with heart- 
felt joy. The marriage day was fixed andthe wedding 
suits of the noble couple prepared, but a cloud sat 
upon the brows of the intended bridegroom; the cause 
of which Aureliw endeavored in vain to fathom; he 
evaded her tender enquiries, until she almost feared she 
might be the innocent cause, and gave up all endeavors 
as fruitless. : 

They were sitting alone one evening, in Preir 

favourite balcony overlookj the garden; the’ 
Count pers'sting in a gloomy $lence fo Some time, 
when suddenly with a resolute_expression on his fea 
tures. ¢ 

“Aurelia dearest’ said he@ifave been wanting in 
my duty to thee and thy ee He paused. I 
have reason to believe that P have g¥neJd thy heart's 
first andhestaffections. IT haye fgpkedinthy mild eyes 
and when words of love and eternal filelity fell from 
thy lips, hae read there thoahast epehed thy whole 

soul to me—anl yet—and yet, lady I have deceived 
thee—it must be told; he taat has gained thy heartisa 
Prorestant.” 

She answered not, but the small hand 
Count held in his grew cold as marble, a suppressed 
groan half-parted her lips and she fainted. Two mo- 
ments had scarcely elapsed ere she opened her eyes. 
Raising herself from the arm that had supported her 
in her swoon she s'ood with flashing eves and form 
drawn to ‘ts ull height—her voice faliering not, asshe 
said 

“The struggle has passed —my own heart is in my 
bosom and [ return yours—think you Count, that Au- 
relia Floloar lo an apostate from her fathers religion? 
Canshelove the man—a nereTtic, who basely came 
first deceiving heronly parent and then gained her 
heart thinking when that was his, he could reveal 
hisdeceitandshe would smile because she loved 
him.” 

The latter partofher sentence was spoken in a 
sarcastic tone, which left nota doubt in the Count’s 
mind, but in that few moments every spark of love had 
fled. — 

“Farewell then lady,” cried he while the anguish 
that rent his heart showed plainly on his man- 
ly features! ‘I deserve this but I did not expect 
it.”’ 

Aurelia spoke not or moved, and the couut proceed 

ved. * Lady I plead guilty—yes, I have deceived thee 
and that grossly—before [ came here I had heard of 
thy noble father, and knew that cur belief was widely 
different. Fametoospokeofthee. IT came and loved: 
yes, lady, love as man never dil before—mine was 
not that passion which fora short time, continues. anc 
then like will-fire is.eaten up by its own intensity— 
but a de@p undying flame, that shall lastas long as life 
erdires—even tho’ you look cold upon meand siy you 
love me not. I had determined to acquaint thy father 
of our religious differences, before he gave his princely 
word that we should be united, and perhaps you wil! 
eall me weak-minded, when [say that love for thee 
deter*d me, for | was certain | should loose thee, and 
awild hope that thy father would never know of my 

ion led me on, yet | knew that [| wasdoing wrong, 

day had determined, come what would, to de 

ceive thee no longer. IT shall rerurnto Poland, for | 
hear that my unhappy country stands in need even of 
my poor services—then lady tor the sake of the love 
you once bore me, deign me one smile before we part 
forever, it shallever be before me, and shall act asa 
talisman to lead me on to honor and glory,”’ Fare- 
well, Aurelia, may the God of my fathers protect thee 
and make thy lot happier than my own. 

The lady had not moved from their first position 
and her eyes which were fixed upon the Gount. 
almost startled him by their wild expression.— 
A deadly color had spread itself aver her features—sh 
clasped her hands and exclaimed with passionate eiffo- 
tion. 

“Would we had never met!” then suddenly as 
though a thought crossed her she checked herself and 
waying herhand with a queenly air. 

“Peloski said she almost calmly leave me now and ‘ar- 
bo Fg the rash words 1 have spoken—fare- 
well f 





which the 











The Count threw himself on his knees before her, 
pressed her hand passionately to his lipp—murmured 
an adieu—and was gone. 

CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 
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SKETCH OF TRAVEL. 

EGYPTIAN CAVERNS. 

s early in Mareh, 1812, that Mr. Legh, acele- 
b English traveller and his companions entered 
Egypt, and continued his voyage down the river 
Nile. A.Greek, named Demetrio, had reported to 
them the existence, near Manfalout, of certain pits 
or caverns, containing the mummies of crocodiles, of 
which they had hitherto seen no specimens in Egypt. 
Desiring to examine those. they quitted the banks 
of the river, and at the village of Amabdi engaged four 
Arabs to be thei: guides to the caverns, which they 
found at a short distance, but within the cunfines of 
the desert. A cirewlar pit, about 18 feet in depth 
broughtthem down to the level of the excavations 
three \ f heArabs descended w:th them,and with li:h'ed 
torches they made their way through various wingding 
passages, without finding more than a few fragments 
of crocodile mummies. The following part of the 
narrative we may best give in Mr. Legh’s own 
words. 

Our curosity was still unsat’sfed. We had been 
wandering for more thanan hour in low subterranean 
passages, and felt considerable fatigued by the irk- 
someness of the posture in which we had been obliged 
tomove, and the heat ofcur tor-hes in those narrow 
and low galleries. But the Arabsspoke so confilently 
of succeeding in this second trial, that we were induced 
once more to attend them. We found tke opening 
of the chamber which we now approached, guarded 
by a trench of unknown depth, and wide enough to re- 
quire a good leap. The first Arab jumped the ditch, 
iniwe all to‘lowedhim. he passage we entered was 
extremely small, andso low in some placesas to oblige 
a; to crawl flat on the ground, and almost always on 
vur hands and knees. he intricacies of its windings 
esembled a labyrinth; and it terminated at length ina 
chamber much smaller than that we had left; but, like 
it, contained nothing to satisfy our curosity. Our 
search hitherte had been fr iitless: bat the mumm ‘es 
might not be far distant; another efort, and we might 
still b> successful. 

The Arab whom I followed, and who led the way, 
now entered another gallery, and we all continued to 
move in the same manner as before, each proceeded by 
a guide. We had not gone far before the heat be- 
came excessive;—for my own part, T found my breath- 
ing extremely difficalt; my head began to ache most 
violently, and | had a most distressing sensation of 
fulness about the breast. We felt we had gone to far, 
and yet were alinost deprived of the power of returning. 
At this moment the torch ofthe first Arab went out. 
[ wis close to him, and saw him fall on his side; he 
uttered a groan,—his legs were strongly convulsed. 
ind [ heard a ratling in his thruat—he was dead. The 
Arab behind me, seeing the torch of his companion 
extinguished, conceiving he had stumbled, passed me, 
advanced to his assistance, and stooped. I observed 
him appear ‘aint, totter, and fall in a moment:—he 
also was dea’. The third Aran came forward, en! 
made an “effort to approach the bodies, buat stopped 
short. We looked ateach other in silent borror.— 
The danger increased every instant: our torches burnt 
faintly: our breathing became more diffienlt; our knees 
tottered under us, and we felt our strength nearly 

ne. / 
There waz no time to be lost. The American, 
Barthow, cried. to us to take courage, and we began to 
move back as fast_asewe could. We heard the re- 
maining Arabs ing after us. calling us Caffrees, 
i ing Our A*saistance, and upbraiding us with de- 

fting him. - But we were obliged to leave him to his 
fate, expeeting every mor to share it with hin. 
The windings of the passa; rough which we had 
come, increased the difficulty of our escap*, we might 
takea wrong turn, and never reach the great chamber 
we had first entered. Even supposing we took the 
shortest road, it was but too probably our strength 
would fail us before we arrived. We had each of us 
separately and unknown to one another, ohserved at- 
tentively the different shapes ef the stones which pro- 





jected into the galleries we had passed, so that each 
had an imperfect clue to the labyrinth we had now to 
retrace. We compared notes, and only on one occa- 
sion had a dispute, the American di ering from my 
friend and myself:—in this dilemma, we were deter- 
mined by the majority, and fortunately were right.— 
Exhausted with fatigue aud terour, we reached the 
edge of the deep trench, which remained to be cros- 
sed before we got into the great chamber, Mustering 
all my strength, I leaped; andj was followed by the 
American. Smelt stood on the brink, ready to drop 
with fatigue. He called to me—“for God's sake to 
help him over the fusse, or at least to stop, if only for 
five minutes, to allow him to reeover his strength.” It 
was impossible—to stay was death, and we could not 
resist the desire to push on, andreach the open. air. 
We encoraged him to summon all his force, and he 
clered the trench. When we reached the open air, it 
was one o'clock, and the heat in the sun about 160 
degrees. Our sailors, who were waiting forus, had 


luckily a bardak fallof water, which they sprinkled ~ 


upon us; but though a little refreshed, it was not pos- 
sible to climb the sides of the pot: they unfolded their 
turbans, and slinging them round our bodies, drew us 
up to the top. 

Our appearance alone, without our guides, natural- 
ly astonished the Arab, whohad remained at the en- 
trance of the cavern;and he anexiously inquired for his 
friends. To have contessed they were dexd, would 
have excited suspicion; he would have supposed we 
lad mur lered them, and have alarmed the inhabitants 
of Amab:i, to pu sie us, and revenge the death of 
their friends. We replied, therefore, they were com- 
ing, and were employed in bringing out the mummies 
we had found, which was tie cause of their delay.— 
We lost no time in mounting our asses, recrossed the 
desert, and past hastily by the village, to regain the fer- 
ryat Manfalout. 


A FIELD OF BATTLE. 
Field of Waterloo at noon on the day after the 
Batile.-—On the surface of two square miles, it was as- 
certained that 50 thousand men and horses. were lying! 
The luxurious crop of rpe grain which had covered 
the field of battle was redaced to litter, and beaten into 


the earth; and the surface, trodden down hy. the Gaval- “er * 


ry and furrowed deeply by the cannon wheels, strewn 
wih many a relic of the fight. Helmets and curiasses, 
shattered fire arms and broken swords—all the variet 
of military oraaments— lancer caps and Highland 
bonnets; uniforms of every color, plume, and pennony 
musical instruments, the apparatus of artillery, drums; 


bugles—but, good God! why dwell on the harrowing ”* 


picture of a foughten field? Each and every ruinous 
lisplay bore mute testimony to the. misery of sucha 
battle. 

Could the melancholy appearance of the scene of 
death be brightened, it would be by witnessing the 
researches of the living amidst its desolation for the 
ohjects of their love. —Mothers-and wives, and chil- 
dren, for days were occupied in that mournful duty; 
and the confusion of corpses, friend and foe inter- 
mingled as they were, olten rendercd the attempt of 
recognizing individuals difficult, and in some cases 
impossible. 

In some places the dead lay four deep upon each 
other, marking the spot some British square had oc- 
cupied when exposed for hours to the murderous fire 
of a French batiery.—Outside lancer and cuirasser 
were scattered thickly on the earth. Madly attemp« 
ting to force the serried bayonets of the British, they 
had fallen in the hootless essay, by the musketry of 
the nner . Frith ron you trace: the spot where 
the eawalry of France aod England had encountered. 
Chasseur and hussar were intermingled, and the hea- 
vy Norman horse of the Imperial Guard were inter- 
spersed with the grey chargers which had carried A!- 
hion’s chivalry. Here the Highlander and tirailleur 
Liy, sie by side together, and the heavy dragoon. with 
green Erin's badge upon the helmet, was grappling in 
death with the Polish lancer. 

On the summit of ridge, where the ground was cum- 
hered with dead and trodden fetlock deep in mud and 
gore by the frequent rash of rival cavalry, the thick- 
strewn corpses of the Imperial Guard pointed out the 
spot where Napoleon had’ been defeated. Here in co- 
lumn, that favored’ corps on whom his last chance 
rested, had been annihilated; and the advance and 
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repulse of the Guard was traceable by a,mass of fal-| 


len Frenchmen. 


———————— — 


struggle of France had been vainly made: for the Old|the long journey he was going to take, was kindly) 


Guard, when the middle battalions had been forced | consoled by a good natured friend, with the 


back, attempted to meet the British, and afford time for 
their disorganized companions to rally. 
British left, which had converged upon the French 
centre, had come up, and here the bayonet closed the 
contest. 

—e 


THE GATHERER. 








Bes Jounson inspinzo ey wine.—The following 
curious memoranda, by Bev Jonson, are now preserved 
at Dulwich college: 

‘Mem. 1 laid the 
and wrote 
of palm sack from my very good Lord T——; 


plot of my 








that play I am positive will live to posterity, and 
be acted when I and envy be friends with 
applause. : 

‘Mem. The first speech in my ‘Catlina,” spoven 


by Sylla’s ghost, was win after I parted with my friend 
at the Devil Tavern [near Temple Bar, where Child's 
Place now stands.] I had drank well that night, and 
had brave notions. There is a scene in that play which 
I think is flat. J resolve to drink nu water with my 


wine. ; 
‘Mem. Upon the 20th of May, the King (hewen 
reward him!)sent mea hun lred) ponnds. At that 


re [ had spent 


” 


time [ went often to the Devi. and, bet 
forty pounds of it, wrote mv Alceymist. 

‘Mem “The Devil an Ass," “The Tale of a Tnb, 
‘and some other comedies which did not suceced, 
written by me in winter; honest Ralph died, when I 
and my boys drank bad wine at the Devil. 


The Georgia Historical Society is in possession of a 
pair of “Old Pat's" snow shoes—a medal struck by 
Congress in honorof Generil Green—a box made 
from the keel ofthe “Enleavor,” in which Captan 
Cook first sailed round the werld: and, most valuable 
of all, a musket which was Paul Jones’ and used by 
him in the action with the Serapis.””. He gave it to 
Dr. Franklin, from whom it descended to the lave Mr. 
Bache, of Philadelphia, wha bequeathed it to his ne- 
phew, Mr. Harwood, of the Navy. and heit was who 
presented it to theSuciety. 


Carnots.—-When 
other succulent food in 


Winter Borrrar ime roved ny 
cows are not fed on roots or 


winter, the cream generally pro luces butter ofa light |the pen of a young lady of this city under 16 years of PASSENGERS AND CREW 
color, which greatly lessens the value of the article! 


for market. Asthe juice of carrots was recommended 
for giving a good color to butter, we made the experi 
ment, supposing that it would be merely a matter of 
disguise by imp oving its appearance and not njuring its 
flavor, but to oursurprise we found that the 
juice not only improved the appearance of the 
but added to its quality, by rendering it 
rich. and ofa finer flavor. Vhere was no taste of the 
carrots inthe butter. Itmay be that butter colored in 
this way will not keep so well in hot weather, but this 
can be no objection in the making of winter buiter, 
which is usually consumed in a short time. 

Dinections.—Altringham, Lone Orange, or any 
other rich yellow carrots are geod for improving but- 
ter. Wash them clean, then grate them fine, and 
cover them with new milk; after they have stood 
tenor fifteen minutes, put them into a cloth and 
squeeze the jnice into the cream. Use a carrot 
of middling size to cream enough fortwo pounds of 
batter. 


carrot 
butter, 
more sweet, 


Besrvotrnor.—A physician who advertised that 
he would heal the poor gratis, received an accession of 
practice on that account. One of his intimates asked 
him how he could afford time to devote to the poor. 

“PM tell you,” said the doctor; “when a poor man 
ar. woman calls on me, | make their poverty so notori- 
ous, Or express so many insulting doubts of their ina- 
bility to pay, that they seldom trouble me a second 
time. If they felt ashamed of their poverty before, 
they go away from me under such a crushing sense of 
degradation, that, I vermly believe | have fewer non-pay- 
ieg patients than any other practitioner in the country. 
This doctor was more candid than some of his con- 
temporaries.— Boston Magazine.. 


common! 
place reflection, that we must all die once. ,Why my 


that vexes me: if coulddie half a dozen times, I) 
should not mind it.’ 


handsome fortunes to their husbands, are often ct 
to return home to their age parents, who hav 
maintain them, their husbands. and their children—-a 
deplorable fate of old-age.” Fathers have the un-! 
ispeakably misery of beholding their sons in whom the 
|hopes of after years were centered, broken down indo- 


* Daughters, tenderly reared, and who have “ili 
to 





jamples of it. | 


| A fe'low who wrote a wretched hand, and made 
almost as bad 9 fisé at spelling and gram.naar, gave as 
an excuse for the deficiencies ofhis education, that ‘| 
|he never went to school but one afternoon and then the | 
|master wasn't there.” 


Newsrarrss.—Ont of thirteenthousand papers in 
the civilized world, upwards of eleven thousand are is- 
sued in the United States. 





Drrapvrut Dratu-—A min named Hewdec, while 
engaged in oiling the wrist of an engine jn one of the 
Mississippi hoats, thrnst his arm through the arms of 
one of the fly wheels, and was carried by them between 


; meet. 
Something Singular.—We conversed, 3 ;} 
with a little girl of five years, who hasa mother of 25, 
a grand nother of 45, a great-cgrandmother of 65, and 
” creat-great-orandmother of 85, all living! It adds to 
the singularity of the event. that each of the parties, 
fromthe youngest to the oldest, is the ** only daughter” 
lof herparents. We should be right glad to see the 
|whole five taking tea together. It would warm the, 


heart. — Boston Transcript. 


“ 


i yesterd: 
‘ 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, JAN. 18, 1840. 
The Original Tale, in onr paper of this week, is from | 
. . . . | 
age,and ia a performance that would not discredit riper) 
years. The effusions of * Fiona,” are from the same 
jsouree, and many of them written before our pretty 
little correspondent, had attained her 13th year. | 
Tar Granp Caarrer of the State of New York,! 
will convexe at St. John's Hall, inthis City, on the 

‘“ Tuesday of February inst. 

JOHN O. COLE, Grand Sec'y. | 


sciptesianghpncamenitecap nace EE 

Noticz.—The Companions and Mark Masters of, 
Temple Chapter, are informed, that mectings for im-! 
provement, under the instruction of Com. Waps- 
wort will be held at the Hall. commencing on Mon- 
morning next. The room will be opened, from 9 A. | 
M. to 12,—from 2to 5, P. M. and frem.7 until 9, in 
the evening. ‘The Companions of the Legislature, ! 
and all others in regular standing, are invited to at- 
tend. 


$$$ i 


Considerable damage was done by fire, on Sunday 


ed for the N. Y. Societ 


and Leonard streets. 
$5000. 


ibrary, corner of Broadway 
damage is estimated at 





“ Birrer Corp Weatser.’—We are not aware 
how the expression of bitter cameto be applied to a 
cold day. But it isso, and ifthe thermometer is to 
be taken’as an index, Friday the 17th may be put down 





Inise Reasoxine.—A poor fellow who was on his 
In the hollow below, the last) death bed, and who did not seem quite reconci'ed to this morning at 4 past 7, at 26 degrees below 0. 


the wheels and the stauncheons, and ground to mince » 


morning last, to the Atheneum building, lately erect} 


as a day of the bitterest kind. The ‘mercury stood 


This weather together with the pressure of the times, 
cannot fail of bringing, what we understand does exist 


Here the|dear sir,’ answered the sick man, ‘that is the very thing | extreme suffering and distress among the poor; and 


if there is any of the * milk of human kindness” in the 
human breast, now is the time to shew it. The AlI- 
mighty has made the rich only as stewards to dispense 
His bounties entrusted to their care, and the present 
moment is well calculated ro call forth the tender mer- 
viele those who have been blessed in their store.— 
The whole duty of mais to his neighbor: “Tfaman 
say he lovethGod, whom he hath not seen, an] hateth 


* Vo!lpone.” lent, reckless, dissipated—hanging on society as pests (neglecteth] his broth, whora he hath scen, he is a 
most of it, alter a present of ten dozen) and nuisances, instead of becoming ornaments and eX- jiar and the truth doth met abide in him.” 


We trust the publie authorities will immediately 
open asoup house, asithis charity affords much relief 
ata cheap rate. 

Close Voie in Massachuselts.—We understand un- 
officially, says the Boston Centinel, that the returns of 


votes for Governor, from all the towns have been coun- 
ted, and that. shonid none of the returns be rejected 
for informality, Mr. Morton will have been elected 
Governor by a majority of one vote, from an azgregata 
of about hundred close a 
contest is unparalled in the history of the Common- 
wealth. 


one thousand. So 


At the annual meeting of the Fire Department of the 
city of Albany, held at the City Hall, on the 9th ult., 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


Alfred Southwick, president; John H. Trotter, Vice 
President; Peter G. Dox, Secretary; Visscher Ten 
Eyck and Robert S. Cushman, Trustees: Jas. E. Me- 
Ciure, treasurer, and Jos. Parker, Coliector. 


INTELUIGENCE. 
[From the N.. 'aven Daily Herald—Frtra Jan. 14.] 
MOST DREADFUL DISASTER!! 
THE STEAM BOAT LEXINGTON BURNT, 
AND NEARLY TWOHUNDRED OF TRE 
DESTROYED. 


By a gentleman who left Greenwich, (Fairfield eo., 
on the Sound) this morning, we have the distressing 
intelligence that the steam boat Lexington, when op- 
posite or near Huntington, on the Long-Island shore 
was found to be on fire. The alarm being given every 
exertion was made io preserve the boat and passengers, 
but a series of untoward events produced the dreadful 
tragedy which ensued. 

We have the particulars, ofeenrse but imperfeetly 
—yet enough to pall the stoutest heart, and carry 
dreadful apprehensions to unheeding friends. The 
fire was discovered a little after 7 o'clock, under a tier 
of cotton hales, piled amidship, against the woo 
hoxor frame which enclosed the pipe leading fi 
the fire-room below, this boat having her boiler om Ber 
kelson, or under deck. 

This pipe ted throngh the freicht above, and the ig- 
nition of the cotton had become so extensive before 
the fire engine and hose of the boat contd he putin op- 
eration, that both eréw and passengers was so overwhel- 
med in smoke. and the natural agitation of the moment 
that all efforts to subdue the fire were unavailable. 

A rash was then made for the boats—but in the ag- 
itation of the time, they were filled to overflowing, and 
were swaniped along side of the burning boat. There 





Bas 








were, as we understand, four boats, for the preservation 


of the sufférers—but the life boat was lost, ard, the. 
othefs met the fate which we have stated. 

‘The persons saved were Capt. Hilliard, of Norwich 
the pilot of the boat, and one of the hands. Capt. E., 


placed himself on a bale of cotton, and, with one of the 
crew, was afloat 15 hours before he was taken up, by 
asloop ftom Southport, which went to the rescue this 
morning as soon as it was in the power of those ou, 
jshore to render assistance. His companion died on 
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the bale of cotton before they were taken up. 

The sloop with rescued the survivers was met on 
Bridgeport this morning by the steamer Nimrod, Capt. 
Brooks, who took Mr, Hilliard on board, from whom 
these particulars are derived, the other persons saved 
being too mach exhausted to be transferred. 

The Lexington is supposed to have heen commanded 
by Capt. Childs, with the crew before employed in the 
Narragensett, all of whom perished with the passen- 
vers. We also learn that there were five or six la- 
@ e3 on borrd, ore of wnom = was seen in the water with 
a infant at her breast. 

Capt. Hilliard states that the number of persons» on 
board must have been nearly two hundred, and he 
knows of none saved but himself and thettwo we have 
nimed. There were at least 150 passengers, beside 
the crew—all lost! 

We give these imperfect particulars as we have heard 
them, wt the melancholy reflection that though im 
perfect, they are true. 

[ From the New York Sun.} 
BRISK TIMES AT CONEY ISLAND—GIBBS 
AND WANSLEY’S BURIED MONEY FOUND. 

We learn froma gentleman who returned from the 
scene of action last evening, witha pocket full of the 
“spoils.” that Coney Island has been alive for a couple 
of days past with people digging upand collecting the 
treasure buried there by the pirates Gibbs and Wansley 
part of the $34,900 plunder obtained by the murder 
ous crew ofthe Vineyard, in November 1830, the hor 
rors of which transaction must be stillfresh inthe re 
collection of miny of our readers. 

After getting possession ofthe vessel, and ascertain- 
ing the value of her cargo, the specie was divided, and 
the share of each was about $5000: and the course of 
tlre vess*] (which was bonnd for Philadelphia) was 
changed for Lous Island. When about 15 miles from 
Southampton light, they gotthe boats out, and put half 
the money in each—they then scuttled the vessel, set 
fire to ifin the cabin, and took to the boats. G bbs, 
Wansley, and two or three more, took the long boat, 
which was foundered, and nearly all the money lost 


with it. 

Vivbs'and his comrades buried the principal part 
ofthe money brought in the long bsat, on the beach 
vety | thtly covering it, and although almost immedi 
ately after, and severil times since, search was made 
for it, no trace of it was discovered tll a couple of days 
since, when a numberof Mexican dollars were dis- 
covered on the beach by a citizer residing on the is- 
land— he action of the water having washed away the 
sand with which the money had been covered, and 
scattered thecom aconsiderable distance along the 
shore. 

The same individual continued his search, and has, 
we leacn, himself collected. by picking up on the beach 
and digging neara thousand Mexican dollars: and the 
fact coning to the knowledze of others, the beach has 
since presente: a busy scene of diggers and searchers 
for a mile or more extent; and. as we learn, several 
thousand dollirs in all have been found. Some of the 
pieces are much discolored, and others are still quite 
bright. 


Loss of the Stip Hurold at Scahy Fire and Five Per- 
sons by Drowning. 





Mournful tidings were received in this city on Satur- 
day morning, by Mr. Austin, Jr., the consignee of the 
vessel. of the destruc'ion by fireofthe line s tip Harold, 
Capt. t'owe , trom C:}-utta for Boston, on the25th of 
October last, in lat. 4 30 'S., long, 2625 W., together 
with five persons by drowning, viz: Messrs. Henry 
Park nan, of this city, snpercargo” Henry Irving and 
—— dell of New Hampshire, passengers; Mr. Samu- 
el Nash. of this city, Ist officer, and one seaman. Cap- 
tain Howes, Mr. Davidson, Mr. William Austin, sa- 
per carze, Mr. Blunt, 2nd officer, and the remainder of 
the crew, in all seventeen in number, afier seven days 
in the long boat, landed at a place about 30 miles north 
of Pera nbveo. al thence proceeded to the latter place 
where Mr. Austin, under date of November 5, commu- 
nic: e: this melancholy shipwreck in aletter received 
wia Liverpool and New York. A previous letter for- 
warded via Rio Jane:ro. detailing the particulars, has 
wot yet come to hand. ‘There was insurance on the 











vessel and cargo at different offices in this city, to a large 
amount. 





ARMY orrraTions IN FLonipa.—We liave learned 
from an authentic source, that the campaign in Middle 
Florida has fairly opened. 








A locomotive on the Pensylvania railroad recent! 
drew a train of eighty cars, containing 240,000 pounds 
of ‘reight, cousisting of 1,500 barrels of flour and the 
remainder in iron and nails. 


The abolition paper, started a few months since at 


Rochester, has died for want of support. Rather sig- 


Col. Garland, in command of the Ist column com- nificant. 


posed of 11 companies ofthe 1st and 2d infantry, is or- 
dered to scourall the haminocks between the St. Aug- 





25,000 Canadians emigrated to the Western States 


ustine road and the Georgia line, and has already, during the last year. 


wiffi nine companies, passed through Patterson's ham- 
mock, from west to east, without discovering any indi- 
cation ef Indians. 

Col. Davenport, in command of the 244 column, com- 


posed of dragoons, artillery, and 6th infantry, hascon- C= === 
meuced operations south of the St. Augustine road, | 


between it and the Gulf. 


} 
|son memory, is a good Mormon, married toa Mr. Har- 
iris, and resides at Montrose, Upper Mississippi. 


Mrs. Morgan, widow of Capt. Morgan, of free ma- 





MARAIBD. 
On Friday evening, 10th inst, by the Rev. P. L. 


It is feared, and by many believed. that notwith-| Whipple, at Lansingburgh, Mr. Wm. McGill, to Miss 


standing the whole of Middle Florida is thus, as far as! 


Mary E., daughter of Lemuel Jenkins, esq. of this 


the small force in Florida will admit, cevered with) city. 


troops from the Georgia line to the Gulf, the campaign 
will terminate without discovering Indians.—Savannah 
Georgian, Jan. 5. 


Distressine Rart Roap Accipryr.—As the Cars 
were coming ap from Syracuse on Sunday last. the fol- 
lowing fatal accident ocenned. As Mr. George Wil- 
liamson, the travelling collector on the road, was han- 
ding owt and receiving the way-miils at Nine-Mile 
Creek, his foot slipped, causing him to fall upon the 
snow kank, at that place about five feet high. One of 
his legs was thus brought upon the rails,and the cars 
heing slowly moving, it was broke in two places below 
the knee. Dr. Pitney was called, who advised ampu- 
tation: but to this the sufferer could not bring himself 
to submit: and a‘ter a night of intense suffering, death 
ensued. The deceased was a worthy and industrious 
individual—by whose death a wife and several children 
are left in indigent cireumstances.— Auburn Journal. 





Suockine.—A little girlabout seven years of age the 
laughter of Mr. John Gilles, living near this vil 
lage. was so shockingly burned, on Christoms day in 
the absence of the prrent, by. her clothes,(which were 
of cotton,) ace dentally taking fire, that she survived 
only a few hours. The screams of the litle sufferer 
hrought a neighbonr-to the house, who found her 
standing in the door, literlaly roasted alive: but what 
renders the circumstance of her death more painfully 
aggravating. is, that her sister, a girl 14 years old. was 
sitting by rocking a young child, but who never made 
an effort to save her. although a pail of water was 
standing near her; and when asked by the neighbour, 
why she had not, sullenly replied, ‘thecause she 
hadn't amind to.—St. Catharines. (U. C.) Jowr- 
nal. 





Suspicion of Murder.—t is stated in the Jamaica 
Farmer of Thurs lay, thata man named Lewis, who 
is acoach trimmer, andliely in the employment of 
Gilbert Hicks, at Lakeville, was lately found dead in 
the woods, “having a deep cnt across his throat.”. Oa 
Sunday afternoon, the deceased and Wi'ltan Robbins 
a Blacksmith, feft Flushing or La ev lle, during a 
snow storm. Robbins states that they got bew:llered 
and Lewis became unable to proceed. Robbins made 
no attempt to search for Lewis, whose body was found 
on Wednesday. The Coroner's jury retur:ed a 
verdict of * death from canse unknown ;” but this has 
has not removed the suspicion of foul play, and 
there is some excitement on the matter.—N. York 
Sua. 


Ouro.—The Cleveland Herald states that some far- 
mers of Stark County who wanted money to pay their 
taxes falling due in afew days, recently visited Massil- 
lon, carrying their wheat for sale. After hawking it 
through the town for some time, the best offer they 
could get was 43 cents a bushel in barter for goods 
which woald not pay taxes, but could not get a cash 
offer at all, and were obliged to returmas they came. 


Incenptanism.—By the schooner Arcot, which ar- 
rived at New York on Saturday last, from Savannha-la 
-mar. Jamaica, we learn of a destructive fire. done by 
the negroes, at that place on the 231 of November 
last. Property lost upwards of $150,000,;.01 noinsur- 
ance. 





On Monday morning, 13th inst, in the First Metho- 
d st Episcopal Church, by the Rev. 'T. Seymour, Mr. 
J. Hochstrasser, merchant,to Miss Ann Eliza, daugh- 
ter of the Rev.T. Seymour, all of this city. 

On Sabbath evening, by the Rev. S. Parks, Mr. Geo. 
Hepinstall, to Miss Phebe Burnop, all of th’s city. 

On Thursday eveuing, by the Rev. Mr. Castle, 
Mr. Enos T’. Hand, to Miss Fanny Hubbejl all of this 


city. 

At Hillsdale, Columbia county, on the 4th inst. by T 
Reed esq., Mr. Eiton of Albany, to Miss Mary Lang- 
don of Copake. 

In Founda, on Saturday afternoon last, by the Rev. 
Abraham Van Horne, William S Hawley, esq. editor 
of the Fulton County Democrat, to Miss Jane Van 
Vleet, both of Johnstown. 

At Troy, on Thursday the 19th inst., by the Rev. 
Rodney A. Miller, of Worcester, Mass., Cyrus Ste- 
phens, esq. of this city to Miss 'rances, H. Miller, of 
the former city. 





ae 
DIED. 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. Janet Fraser, wid- 
ow of the late Donald Fraser, in the 66th year of her 
age. J :* 
On Sabbath night last; William Carlton, youngest 
child of William A. Wharton, aged 14 months and 13 
days. 

At Brookfield, Mass., on the 8th inst., in the 85th 
yearof herage. Mrs. Rebecca Hastings, mother of 
Seth Hastings of this city. 

lu Fulton co., on Sunday morning last, at5 o'clock 
the Rev. Abraham Vanhorne, inthe 77th year of his 
age. His death was sudden and unexpected, and has 
created adeep and general sensation throughout the 
community. 





EW BUUKS received at W. C LITLE LEL’S Book- 

iN ~iore, 

Moore’s new poem, ‘Alciphron 

Bulwer’s new Play, “The Sea Captain.” 

Poe's Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 2 vols. 

Memoirs of Charles Mathews, the comedian, contin- 
ued, 

Countess cf Elessingion’s new Book, “The Govern- 
ess’? 2 vols. 

Rell’s Select Medical Library. 

The Law Library for December. : 

The Gentleman's Magazine for December, with plates. 

And all the Anuals and tilustrated Works for 1940. 








ICHOLAS NICKLEBY, complete—Lifeand Adven- 
— tures of Nicholas Nickleby, by Chas, Dickens, (Boz) 
with illustrations, complete 18 one vol, 

Curtis on health: sunplicity of living : observations en 
the presarvation of health ia iafuncy, youth. manheod and 
age, London edition. ; 

Part XL pictorial edition of Shakspeare’s comedy of 
Errors. 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hand 
Book, the Havd Book o: Magic, Swimming Hand Book 
Language and Sentiment of Flowers, the Augler's Mand 
Book of Domestic Cookery, &c, 

Consiantiuvople, complete in | vol eleganily bound in 
morocco gilt; Scenery of ASia Minor, illustrated. draw- 
jigs trom nature, wich wisterical account of Constantimo- 
pc, and description oF the prates. ‘ 

American Aimanac, for 1340. 

Second series ofthe Scioxl Library, 50 volumes for 
$2), in acase, forsule by | : 
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POETRY. - 
A QUESTION OF THIS LIPE’S IMPORT. 





BY ONE WALKING IN TWILIGHT. 


Brornaer, brother, speak me kindly! 
1 am journeying, without end; 
Dark myselt, | wander blindly— 
To no bourne my footseps tend. 


Meaning signs I see around me, 
Earth in secret worketh near; 

But my searchings all confound me, 
Canst thou tell what wait we here? 


In the work, the Earth is working, 
In her forms and in her powers 
Kindred likeness still is lurking, 
To these frames and forms of ours. 


Throuh al! life and through all being, 
Parts familiar to our own, 

Hearing, breathing, feeling, seeing, 
Pass, united or alone; 


In the great life-mould are scatt'erd 
Elements in man cmobin ‘d; 

But the first close bound is shatter’d— 
They are strange and we unkind. 


Inner heat the earth is burning, 
Breaking outward here and there; 

Streams are flow g, and returning. 
Seek their courses through the air: 


And within us, warmth is glowing, 
Till the room is chill'd by death, 

And life’s streams are ever flowing, 
Newly changed at every breath. 


In the waters reflected 
Forms around and in the sky, 
Like the image-form reflected 
In the waters ef the eye. 


To Earth's ear all sounds are given, 
Echoing ere they cease to be, 

As the burdened air is @iven 
With its sound to rest in me. 


Love, and Life, and Reason gloweth 
In the eyes of every brute; 

But their scecret no man knoweth, 
For to us their tongue is mute. 


Is there language for all creatures, 
Read or spoken, or but felt? 

Or must these familiar features 
Into unknown outlines melt? 


Now Mansits, a briefexistence, 
Sidelonyg glancing at the earth, 
Sunder’c by unsocial distance 
From her love, and toil, and mirth. 


To God's eye, we loiter vainly, 
With a secret at our feet, 

In whose lines are written plainly, 
Where the ends ofall life meet. 


Half unknown to one another, 
Strange to every thing beside, 
Gloomily we wander, brother, 
Hath this crowded way no guide ! 





BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN. 


BY WILLAM C. BRYANT. 


Oh, deem not they are blessed alone 
Whose life a peacefnl tener keep; 
The power wlio pities man, has shown; 
A blessing for the eyes that weep, 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears, 
And weary hours of wo and pain 


Are promises of happy years. 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and trubled night; 





And grief may hide, an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


And thon, who o'er thy friend’s low bier, 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 

Hope that a happier, brighter shore, 
Will give him to thy arm again. 


Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its common gift deny, 
Though pierced and broken be his heart, ®& 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 
For God has marked each sorrowing day 

And numbered every secret tear; 
And heaven's language of bliss shall pay 


For all its children suffer here. j 


THE MARINER'S CHILD TO HIS MOTHER. | 


Oh, weep no more, sweet mother, 
Oh, weep no more to-night; 

And only watch the sea mother, 
Beneath the morning light. 


Then the bright blue sky is joyful, 
And the bright blue sky is clear, 
And I can see, sweet mother, 

To kiss away thy tear. 


But now the wind goes wailing, 

O'er the dork and trackless deep; 
And [| k 1ow your grief sweet mother, 
Thouzh [ only hear you weep. 


My father's ship will come mother, 

In safety o’erthe main; 

When the grapes are dyed with purple, 
He will be back again. 


The vines were put in blessom, 
When he bade me watch them grow, 
And now the large leaves, mother, 
Cenceal their crimson glow. 


He'll bring us shells and sea weed, 
And bird of shining wing; 

But what are these, dear mother? 
It is himself he'll bring. 


Our beautiful Madonna, 

Will mark how vou have wept, 
The prayer of early mornioy, 
The vigils you have kept. 


She will guide his stately vessel, 
Though the sea be dare and drear, 
Another week of sunshiue— 

My father will be here. 


I'll watch with thee sweet mother, 

But the eiars fade from my sight; 

Come, come and sleep dear mother, 

Oh, weep no more to night. [mss LANDON] 


LOVE AND FRENDSHIP. 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 





The birds, when winter shades the sky, 
Fly o'er the seas away, 

Where laughing isles in sunshine Ie, 
And summer breezes play. 


Aud thus the friends that flutter near 
While fortune’s sun is warm, 

Are startled if a cloud appear, 
And fly before the storm. 


But when from winter's howling plains 
Each other warbler's past, 

The little snow-bird still remains, 
And cherups midst the blast. 


Love, like that bird, when frendship's itu ong 
With fortune’s sun depart, 

Still lingers with its cheerful song, 
And nestless on the heart. 


TO MY SISTER. 


I love thee and T wish 
That thy frail bark might glide along, 








O'er such a changing sea as this, 
Upon a smooth, unbroken calm. 


I wish—but ah! I know ’tis vain— 

That thy light heart. and fair bright brow, 
Might ever, while on earth, remain 

As free from anxious care as now. 


Oh! could a sister’s wishes guide 
Thee onward o'er iife’s fickle sea, 

Securely should thy shallop glide, - 
From every storm and danger free. 


But dearest girl, it is the lot 
Of mortals, while below, to taste, ' 

Mixed®with each cup of life, the drop. 
Of sorrow, and of bitterness. 


Then learn, oh! early learn, to bear 
j With resignation every ill; 
Though great thy earthly serrows are, 
Submit—it is God's righteous will. 
TO A BROTHER AT PARTING. 
BY MISS MARGERET L. EATON. 
Farewell, my brother; yet before we part, 
| And grasp the hand and shed the urgent tear. 
{Come to thy Mother's picture. Her's the heart 
That would surpass our kindness, were she here. 
| Come every one—ye innocent and gay, 
| Who once around her dying chamber stood. 
| But since to life’s green isles have sought the way, 
| And found the path with mach of earthly good. 
| She bade us live in love; and though the land 
Be distant far, that marks thy destiny. 
Still we shall miss thee from our cheerful band, 
And love shall move us when we mention thee. 
We can’t retain thee brother; but the earth, 
With all its varied scene, is God's alone, 5 
He can in wisdom guide thy goings forth, 
And light thy guardian angel from his throne! 
We veil the picture, and we say, **Farewell!” 
But years are floet, and thou wilt yet return. 
Oh, may we hope in one kind home to dwel!, 
When old oblivion hides the sable urn! 
Boston, Feb. 25, 1837. 














CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
FACH MONTH. 


Temple Encampment | Albany 








Temple R. A, Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuceda 

Mount Vernon Lodge, Albany Ist& 3d Th y. 
Temple Lodge, Albany Ist & 34 Tursday. 
Apollo Lodge, ; Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apolle Chapter. Troy 2d & 4th Tuesdey- 
Apollo F ncampment, Troy 3d ry * 

Phoenix Lodge, Lansingburg ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge». Ist Wednesday p. f. m. 





Genesee Encampment, ' Lockpert Nia. | 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren have kindly offered io act as Agents for a 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 4 
receive subscrip'ions and monies on its account. 

William Boardman, New York City. 

Tallmage Fairchild, Coxsackie. 

Joel D. Sanith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeymans, 

S.C. Leggett, ‘Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lans.ngburgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsic. 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

Ebenezer Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

James M’Kain, Lockport. 

Francis P. Milv, Kingston, U. C. 

Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 
Is Published every Saturday by L, @. HOFFMAN 
OPPOSITE THE EAGLE TAVERN, ALBANY. © 

Texms —To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents ayear. To subscribers who receive their pa 
by mail, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4th 

umber. No jon received for less term then 
ene year. Back numbersat at all times furnished. 

‘* A post master may erclose money ina letter to the 
publisher ofan per, to pay the subscription of» 
joe i erson, an 
self, 











ANK the letrer, if written by him- 
Post Masergza Gexenat. 








